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1654^ when a small expedition was sent to New England. With
this aid in sight even Massachusetts, which had hitherto refused
to join the New England Confederation in an attack on New
Netherland, permitted a levy of five hundred volunteers, and
the other plantations were more zealous. The treaty of peace
with the Dutch was concluded before their settlements in
America could be attacked, but the little fleet Cromwell had
sent out was not wasted, for it proceeded to attack Acadia and
capture it. It is curious that the territory so easily won should
have been retained without French protest during the Anglo-
French alliance under the protectorate and should have been
surrendered to France by Charles II with little or no English
objection.
It is clear that the Crown had taken a smaller share in the
founding of colonies than it had in the voyages of Drake and
others, in the previous century. Neither James nor Charles
had funds to invest in hazardous colonial enterprises. Therefore
these were left to private individuals, inspired by hope of gain
or desire for religious freedom. On the other hand the Crown
did endeavour to exercise some control over colonies as soon
as they were planted. The amount of this control varied con-
siderably, and, in any case, was applied far more to the trade
than to the internal development of a colony. One explanation
is that there was no constitutional machinery adapted to colo-
nial government. Another is the weakness of the Crown, which
had few weapons at its disposal to enforce its decrees. Unques-
tionably there was from the first a sturdy opposition in the
colonies to dictation from England. It is significant that the
delegates who met at Jamestown in 1619 and inaugurated
parliamentary government in America petitioned that the laws
they might pass should be put into force at once, without wait-
ing for approval or disapproval from England (although they
might ultimately be annulled) and that they should have the
right to object to any of the Virginia Company's decrees on
their behalf.
The royal council for Virginia was too short-lived to reveal
the merits or demerits of such a body, but it would seem certain
that, as colonies multiplied in number, there could not have
been a separate council for each. Henceforth the privy council,
exercised such supervision as existed, and it is likely that much